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INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 

This  is  a  study  of  Bronson  M.  Cutting's  role  in  New  Mexi- 
can politics  from  1911  to  1927  as  he  and  his  family  saw  it.  It 
is  not  an  attempt  to  review  this  period  of  New  Mexican  his- 
tory, nor  is  it  a  biography.  It  does  not  treat  in  detail  the  public 
record  of  Cutting's  career  which  has  been  related  in  Jonathon 
Cunningham's  thesis,  "Bronson  Cutting,  a  Political  Biog- 
raphy."1 It  is  intended  to  supplement  this  by  presenting  a 
point  of  view  and  some  personal  impressions  of  politics 
through  the  papers  of  Bronson  Cutting  which  are  now  in  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

The  Cutting  family  was  prominent  in  railroad  develop- 
ment in  the  West  and  in  political  and  philanthropic  activities 
in  New  York.  William  Bayard  Cutting,  Sr.,  served  as  civil 
service  commissioner  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  later  sup- 
ported the  reforms  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  governorship. 
His  son,  William  B.  Cutting,  Jr.,  was  trained  for  the  foreign 
service  and  was  assigned  to  the  American  embassy  in  London 
under  President  Roosevelt's  sponsorship.  The  younger  son, 
Bronson,  was  a  student  at  Harvard  College  when  he  was  forced 
to  withdraw  because  he  suffered  a  recurrence  of  tuberculosis. 
In  1910  he  moved  to  Santa  Fe  with  his  personal  physician, 
Dr.  Frederick  Bishop.  This  city  offered  a  climate  favorable  to 
his  recovery  and  the  presence  of  many  persons  who  knew  the 
Cutting  family  because  of  its  associations  with  railroad  expan- 
sion in  the  area. 

In  1910  Bronson  Cutting  and  his  family  were  primarily 
concerned  with  his  health.  As  this  improved  he  began  to  take 
notice  of  his  surroundings  and  to  participate  in  the  social  life 
which  was  available  to  him  because  of  his  family  connections. 

1.  Jonathon  R.  Cunningham,  "Bronson  Cutting,  a  Political  Biography" 
(Unpublished  Master's  thesis,  University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  1940). 


During  this  time  Bronson  Cutting  wrote  regularly  to  his  fam- 
ily in  New  York  and  made  notes  of  his  impressions  of  the 
events  going  on  around  him.  His  family  carefully  preserved  his 
letters,  as  he  did  those  from  home,  so  there  exists  a  correspond- 
ence, consisting  of  both  letters  sent  and  received,  which  en- 
ables the  student  to  examine  the  ideas  that  Cutting  put  to 
paper  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  an  awareness  of  the  family 
actions  and  words  which  encouraged  or  otherwise  influenced 
him.  There  are  in  addition  many  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles,  notes  on  speeches,  and  letters  from  persons  outside 
his  family. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  contents  of  the  papers 
dated  before  1927  and  those  covering  his  career  in  Washing- 
ton. Prior  to  1927  there  are  many  personal  letters  on  both 
private  and  public  matters,  and  there  are  comments  about 
events  and  personalities.  The  papers  had  obviously  been  saved 
because  of  a  real  interest  in  their  contents,  but  aside  from  a 
very  rough  chronological  arrangement,  there  was  little  evi- 
dence of  any  classification.  In  arranging  the  papers  and  writ- 
ing the  register,  I  was  aided  by  comments,  explanations,  and 
an  occasional  estimated  date  provided  by  his  survivors. 

The  papers  covering  the  period  in  which  Cutting  was  a 
United  States  Senator  are  in  general  more  formal.  There  are 
very  few  references  to  political  matters  which  were  not  well- 
publicized  in  Washington  and  New  Mexican  papers.  The  bulk 
of  the  collection  pertaining  to  his  later  years  is  made  up  of 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles  about  Cutting,  an  extensive, 
well-arranged  correspondence  with  New  Mexican  veterans, 
and  correspondence  (in  Spanish  and  English)  with  constitu- 
ents on  non-veteran  matters. 

Although  the  papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress  deal  with 
a  great  many  events  and  personalities  in  New  Mexican  history, 
it  should  be  noted  that  they  are  not  complete  for  either  these 
or  other  subjects.  It  is  known  that  all  letters  from  one  personal 
friend  have  been  destroyed,  and  Mrs.  Justine  Ward,  Bronson 
Cutting's  sister,  has  informed  me  that  she  has  additional  papers 
which  may  be  opened  at  a  later  date.  As  yet  the  account  of 


Bronson  Cutting's  role  in  New  Mexican  politics  is  probably 
imperfect.  The  collection  is,  however,  the  best  source  of  in- 
formation on  Cutting  now  available,  but  the  uncertainty 
about  the  amount  and  type  of  material  which  is  not  yet  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  any  attempt  to 
interpret  his  techniques  and  motivations. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  notes  refer  to  material  in  the 
Cutting  Papers,  Manuscript  Division,  Library  of  Congress. 
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Bronson  Cutting's  earliest  contacts  in  New  Mexico  were  of 
a  social  nature,  but  it  happened  that  the  persons  he  met  were 
mainly  political  figures.  Because  his  father,  William  Bayard 
Cutting,  Sr.,  was  a  director  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 
New  Mexicans  active  in  this  field  were  willing  to  extend  a 
sympathetic  welcome  to  his  son.  Miguel  Otero,  Sr.,  who  had 
been  territorial  governor  from  1897  to  1907  and  for  whom 
William  B.  Cutting,  Sr.,  and  his  brother,  Robert  Fulton  Cut- 
ting, had  handled  the  sale  of  territorial  bonds,  took  an  im- 
mediate interest  in  Bronson  Cutting,  and  a  strong  friendship 
developed  between  Cutting  and  the  governor's  son. 

Bronson  Cutting  arrived  and  convalesced  in  New  Mexico 
in  a  period  of  great  political  activity  as  the  territory  prepared 
for  union.  In  letters  to  his  eastern  friends  he  obviously  shared 
in  the  local  pride  of  statehood.  Politics  was  an  all-pervasive 
subject  and  was  by  far  the  most  important  and  interesting 
news.  Cutting  had  been  reared  in  a  family  which  was  inter- 
ested in  political  problems,  particularly  as  they  related  to 
social  issues.  His  friends  in  New  Mexico  belonged  to  a  more 
liberal  wing  of  the  Republican  Party  than  those  who  had 
dominated  the  constitutional  convention  of  1910,  and  his 
friend,  Miguel  Otero,  hoped  to  be  nominated  for  the  state 
governorship.  The  struggle  for  control  of  the  new  state  was, 
therefore,  of  great  interest  to  Cutting. 

In  1911  political  interest  centered  on  two  issues.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  vote  to  be  taken,  as  required  by  Congress,  to 
decide  whether  the  amending  process  set  forth  in  the  state 
constitution  should  be  liberalized.  The  proposed  change  be- 
came the  center  of  a  lively  debate  to  be  settled  at  the  same  time 
as  the  state's  first  general  election.  It  was  to  be  recorded  on  a 
separate  ballot  printed  on  blue  paper  from  which  it  earned  its 
name,  the  "blue  ballot  amendment."  The  second  main  strug- 
gle was  that  for  control  of  the  Republican  Party  by  the  con- 
servatives led  by  Holm  Bursum,  Albert  Fall,  and  Thomas 


Catron  and  the  liberals  under  former  governors  Miguel  Otero 
and  Herbert  J.  Hagerman.  At  least  one  viewpoint  on  both 
these  issues  was  colorfully  presented  to  Bronson  Cutting  by 
Miguel  Otero,  Jr.,  in  his  letters  from  school.2  Both  the  blue 
ballot  amendment  and  Otero  were  repudiated  by  the  regu- 
lar Republicans  who  nominated  Holm  Bursum  for  the 
governorship. 

Those  Republicans  who  did  not  support  the  conservative 
views  and  nominations  of  their  party  organized  the  Republi- 
can Progressive  League.  There  is  little  evidence  that  Bronson 
Cutting  took  an  active  role  in  this  organization,  but  there 
are  two  indications  that  his  presence  was  not  completely  unfelt 
by  the  conservative  Republicans.  The  first  is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Thomas  B.  Catron,  who  had  been  one  of  the  important 
delegates  to  the  1910  convention,  to  Robert  Fulton  Cutting 
in  which  he  asked  that  he  use  his  influence  to  prevent  his 
nephew,  Bronson,  from  continuing  his  financial  support  of 
persons  opposing  the  regular  Republicans.  He  mentioned  the 
possibility  that  a  question  might  be  raised  concerning  the 
legality  of  some  New  Mexican  bonds  held  by  Robert  Fulton 
Cutting.3  To  ensure  that  his  son  was  free  to  pursue  his  own 
course,  William  Bayard  Cutting  arranged  for  a  banking  firm 
to  buy  Robert  Fulton  Cutting's  bonds,  guaranteeing  the  pur- 
chaser against  a  loss.4 

The  second  item  relates  to  the  concern  of  Progressives  and 
Democrats  that  the  Republicans  might  be  able  to  influence 
the  Catholic  voters  among  the  Spanish-American  electorate 
by  using  the  report  that  Archbishop  J.  B.  Pitaval  of  Santa  Fe 
opposed  the  blue  ballot  amendment.  A  week  before  the  elec- 
tion Archbishop  Pitaval  could  not  be  questioned  about  his 
stand  because  he  had  left  for  a  visit  in  New  York.  Justine 
Ward,  Bronson  Cutting's  sister,  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  re- 

2.  See  letters,  Miguel  Otero,  Jr.,  to  Bronson  M.  Cutting,  1911,  1912,  esp. 
September  21,  1.911. 

3.  Letter,  Thomas  B.  Catron  to  Robert  Fulton  Cutting,  October  25,  1911 
(copy). 

4.  Letter,  William  Bayard  Cutting  to  Bronson  M.  Cutting,  November  14, 
1911  (copy). 


questing  him  to  make  a  definite  statement  that  he  was  not 
speaking  ex  cathedra  against  the  blue  ballot  amendment  and 
suggesting  that  he  send  telegrams  in  English  and  Spanish  to 
the  leading  New  Mexican  newspapers  stating  that  he  desired 
each  citizen  to  cast  his  vote  according  his  own  conscience.5 
Mrs.  Ward  followed  her  letter  with  a  visit  to  the  Archbishop. 
When  he  was  persuaded  to  make  a  statement  that  his  attitude 
on  the  blue  ballot  amendment  was  only  a  personal  one,  Mrs. 
Ward  drafted  it,  secured  his  signature,  and  telegraphed  the 
message  to  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  and  the  Albuquerque 
Journal* 

Although  in  the  1911  election  the  Republicans  were  gen- 
erally successful,  the  union  of  Progressives  and  Democrats  pro- 
duced two  major  victories— the  election  of  a  Democratic  gover- 
nor, William  C.  McDonald,  and  the  passage  of  the  blue  ballot 
amendment. 


5.  Letter,  Justine  Ward  to  Archbishop  J.  B.  Pitaval,  October  1911  (copy). 

6.  Letter,  Justine  Ward  to  Bronson  M.  Cutting,  undated. 


II 

As  Bronson  Cutting  was  regaining  his  strength,  another 
important  election  occurred,  the  selection  of  New  Mexico's 
first  United  States  Senators  and  the  casting  of  the  state's  first 
electoral  vote.  The  Republicans  did  not  have  to  worry  about 
the  senatorial  seats  for  there  was  no  provision  for  a  direct 
election  and  they  controlled  the  legislature.  In  spite  of  the 
heavy  odds  against  the  election  of  anyone  outside  the  Republi- 
can Party,  Cutting  decided  that  he  would  not  support  its  can- 
didates. He  then  had  the  alternatives  of  joining  the  organized 
Democratic  Party  or  of  continuing  an  association  with  the 
group  of  progressives  who  had  become  active  the  previous 
year.  In  these  early  days,  when  he  was  trying  to  decide  what  his 
position  might  be  and  whom  he  might  support  in  New  Mexi- 
can politics,  he  received  some  advice  from  his  father  which, 
while  practical,  also  recognized  the  influence  of  idealism  in  a 
young  man's  thoughts: 

.  .  .  Who  then  could  undertake  to  guide  a  movement  to  reor- 
ganize? Not,  I  should  think,  Hagerman,  although  he  and  his 
friends  should  be  very  influential  in  any  movement— not  the 
L.  G.7  perhaps,  for  many  reasons,  among  others  that  he  has  been 
too  long  an  office  holder  and  office  seeker  to  make  his  leadership 
free  from  criticism.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that  your  little  band  of 
so-called  "Progressives"  may  be  able  to  keep  up  an  organization 
that  will  hold  the  balance  of  power,  and  be  able  to  compel  the 
nomination  of  the  best  men  of  either  party  to  buy  your  support, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  hold  together  any  political  body  on  a  basis  of 
pure  altruism  .  .  .  the  nomination  of  good  men  is  not  the  only 
demand  such  a  body  must  make;  it  must  frequently  demand  the 
nomination  of  its  own  good  men,  and  so,  to  an  extent,  weaken  its 
reputation  for  altruism,  and  gradually  draw  near  to  the  machine 
condition. 

It  may  also  be  that  you,  personally,  may  prefer  to  play  with 
Democrats  for  a  while,  or  permanently.8 

7.  The  Cutting  family  often  referred  to  Miguel  Otero,  Sr.,  as  the  Little 
Governor. 

8.  Letter,  William  Bayard  Cutting  to  Bronson  M.  Cutting,  December  15, 
1911  (copy). 


It  should  be  remembered  that  Bronson  Cutting's  health 
still  prevented  him  from  moving  about  very  much  and  al- 
though he  could  read  widely,  he  was  still  meeting  only  a  lim- 
ited circle  of  fairly  liberal  political  thinkers  who  were  not  in 
favor  with  the  regular  Republicans.  Because  of  their  rejection 
and  their  convictions  in  political  matters,  these  men  had  been 
influenced  by  examples  in  other  states  to  organize  a  progres- 
sive movement  aimed  at  reform  within  the  Republican  Party 
and  needed  an  organ  through  which  they  could  carry  out  their 
plan.  It  is  at  this  time  that  the  possibility  of  the  establishment 
or  backing  of  a  progressive  paper  by  the  Cuttings  first 
appeared. 

While  William  Bayard  Cutting,  Sr.,  was  alive,  he  was 
anxious  to  see  that  his  son  had  a  worth-while  interest  in  New 
Mexico.  We  do  not  know  for  certain  who  first  proposed  the 
purchase  of  a  newspaper,  but  by  the  spring  of  1911  Cutting 
was  in  correspondence  with  New  Mexicans  about  the  possible 
success  of  a  liberal  paper  there.  The  Cutting  papers  indicate 
that  all  preliminary  plans  and  arrangements  were  made  by 
William  B.  Cutting,  who  had  very  definite  ideas  of  what  was 
necessary  to  assure  stability  to  the  undertaking.  He  recognized 
the  value  of  the  prestige  received  when  prominent  New  Mexi- 
cans such  as  former  Governor  Herbert  Hagerman  freely  gave 
their  advice  and  permitted  their  names  to  be  associated  with 
a  paper  under  Cutting  sponsorship.  In  financial  matters  he 
believed  it  of  utmost  importance  that  the  stock  issue  be  con- 
trolled by  New  Mexicans  in  order  to  lessen  the  likelihood  of 
accusations  that  the  paper  had  Eastern  leanings  and  to  increase 
local  interest  in  its  success.  As  it  was  not  to  be  dominated  by 
Cutting  money,  neither  was  its  policy  to  be  dominated  by  a 
member  of  the  Cutting  family.  Instead,  Bronson  Cutting's 

interest  would,  I  hope,  be  other  than  financial,  and  might  show 
itself  by  some— more  or  less  passive— participation  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  policy,  or  even  by  an  occasional  expression  of  views, 
but  the  backbone  of  the  paper  must  be  New  Mexican  .  .  .  The 
mere  fact  of  his  being  the  principal  instead  of  a  helper  would 
condemn  the  project  to  failure,  as  surely  as  if  it  were  to  be 
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known  as  the  organ  of  any  clique  or  individual.  It  must  be  a  New 
Mexican  effort  for  better  things,  and  not  a  stranger's  butting  in 
to  teach  his  elders.  Bronson  must  not  be  "It,"  but  merely  an  inci- 
dent. I  think  this  is  a  condition  precedent  to  any  participation 
on  his  part.9 

Cutting  required  that  the  paper  conform  to  his  political  and 
social  principles  by  being  reform-motivated  and  progressive. 
Finally,  as  a  practical  man,  he  tried  to  get  an  accurate  picture 
of  the  policies,  circulation,  and  solvency  of  existing  New 
Mexican  papers. 

Although  William  Cutting  had  strong  views  on  the  policies 
and  financial  arrangements  for  a  paper,  its  location  was  not 
fixed  by  him.  The  possibility  of  the  establishment  of  a  new 
paper  in  Santa  Fe  was  apparently  being  discussed  when  Her- 
bert Hagerman  suggested  the  advantages  of  buying  a  paper 
already  in  operation  and  called  attention  to  the  Albuquerque 
Journal  which  was  up  for  sale.10  Bronson  Cutting,  however, 
by  his  preference  for  Santa  Fe,  really  determined  the  purchase 
of  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican.  Before  a  final  transaction  was 
completed,  William  Cutting  died,  on  March  1,  1912.  By  May 
of  that  year  Bronson  Cutting  had  secured  the  financial  state- 
ments of  the  New  Mexican  and  proceeded  with  the  purchase 
which  made  him  the  publisher  of  the  daily  Santa  Fe  New 
Mexican ,  the  weekly  New  Mexico  Review,  and  the  weekly 
Spanish-language  paper,  El  Nuevo  Mexicano.  On  July  9  his 
name  replaced  that  of  Paul  A.  F.  Walter  as  president  of  the 
New  Mexican  Publishing  Company.  From  the  start  he  was 
apparently  interested  in  participating  more  actively  than  his 
father  had  anticipated,  for  his  doctor  wrote  to  Mrs.  Cutting 
that  "the  paper  scheme  is  interesting  him  even  more  than  I 
thought  it  would.  .  .  .  The  other  day  Bronson  wrote  one  of 
the  editorials,  and  a  really  excellent  effort  it  was— the  paper 
has  already  made  a  considerable  stir.  .  .  ."n  With  his  im- 

9.  Letter,  William  Bayard  Cutting  to  Herbert  J.  Hagerman,  April  10,  1911. 

10.  Letter,  Herbert  J.  Hagerman  to  William  Bayard  Cutting,  September  2, 
1911. 

11.  Letter,  Dr.  Frederick  Bishop  to  Mrs.  Olivia  Murray  Cutting,  July  25, 
1912. 


proved  health  and  the  purchase  of  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican, 
Bronson  Cutting  was  able  to  step  from  the  background  role 
he  had  played  in  the  election  of  1911  into  the  political  battle 
of  1912. 
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Ill 


In  territorial  days  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  had  been 
recognized  as  a  spokesman  of  the  regular  Republican  Party, 
and  there  was  speculation  as  to  whether  Cutting  would  con- 
tinue that  policy  or  would  support  the  liberal  wing  of  the 
party.  After  Senator  Cutting's  death  Ralph  Henderson,  for 
many  years  associated  with  newspaper  life  in  New  Mexico, 
recalled  that  politicians,  long  accustomed  to  the  idea  that 
newspapers  served  as  a  means  of  acquiring  political  power, 
were  puzzled.  They  hoped  that  Cutting's  eastern  Republican 
background  would  be  of  sufficient  strength  to  keep  him  in  the 
fold,  but  wondered  what  he  expected  to  get.12  At  the  same 
time  a  few  persons,  though  not  the  general  public,  knew  of 
his  progressive  interests  in  1911.  Word  soon  spread  that  he 
was  a  friend  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  was  showing  increas- 
ing impatience  at  the  conservative  Taft  administration.  The 
question  of  Cutting's  editorial  policies  was  decisively  answered 
on  July  29,  1912,  when  it  was  announced  that  he  had  been 
elected  temporary  secretary  of  the  Progressive  Party  Conven- 
tion and  that  he  had  been  active  in  the  Progressive  Republi- 
can League,  which  in  March  had  changed  its  name  to  the 
Progressive  Party  of  New  Mexico.  Later,  in  the  July  conven- 
tion, Cutting  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  state  party,  a  posi- 
tion he  held  until  1914  when  he  became  chairman  of  the  Pro- 
gressive State  Central  Committee. 

Whereas  in  1911  Cutting  was  interested  in  the  idea  of  a 
reforming  wing  within  the  Republican  Party,  by  1912  he  was 
anxious  to  accept  a  third  party— an  idea  which  he  never  com- 
pletely relinquished.  For  both  political  reasons  and  reasons  of 
a  personal  friendship,  he  was  interested  in  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's career  and  accepted  his  leadership  of  a  new  party.  Al- 
though there  was  considerable  opposition  to  Roosevelt  in  the 
Progressive  League  in  New  Mexico,  a  vigorous  campaign  was 

12.  Notes  made  by  Ralph  Henderson  for  Mrs.  Olivia  Murray  Cutting, 
undated. 


led  by  Cutting's  newspaper  and  by  a  small  but  vocal  group  of 
"rough  riders."  After  Roosevelt  ran  a  poor  third  in  New 
Mexico,  most  of  the  members  of  the  Progressive  League  re- 
turned to  the  Republican  Party.  The  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican, 
however,  continued  its  new  policy  of  open  and  consistent  an- 
tagonism to  the  old  guard  Republicans  by  repeatedly  pointing 
out  errors  in  judgment  and  behavior  of  state  officials. 

After  the  election  of  1912,  Bronson  Cutting  began  a  period 
in  which  he  concentrated  exclusively  in  politics  on  local  and 
state  issues,  taking  no  strong  position  on  national  questions. 
As  a  young  man,  who  had  backed  the  losing  candidates  in  the 
recent  national  election,  and  who  was  without  any  real  politi- 
cal influence  yet,  he  probably  had  no  choice  if  he  desired  to 
play  a  role  in  politics.  He  was  convinced  that  New  Mexican 
politics  was  in  the  hands  of  undesirable  Republicans  and  from 
this  position  he  outlined  his  program. 

To  the  public  he  tried  to  present  his  political  causes  as 
sharp  white  against  a  black  background.  He  knew  the  value 
of  accurate  information  concerning  the  past  activities  and 
plans  for  the  future  of  his  political  opponents.  Cutting  be- 
lieved that  his  stand  against  the  regular  Republicans  was  based 
upon  hard  facts  alone  and  did  not  admit  to  any  predisposition 
in  the  collection  of  these  facts. 

To  assemble  the  material  he  needed,  Bronson  Cutting  took 
an  effective  and  expensive  course  of  action  by  recruiting  a  dis- 
interested investigator.  Within  two  months  after  the  election 
of  1912  there  appeared  in  his  files  correspondence  from  the 
William  J.  Burns  Detective  Agency  to  Captain  Fred  Fornoff 
of  the  New  Mexico  State  Police  acknowledging  a  request  for 
the  services  of  investigators  to  "obtain  all  possible  evidence  of 
corrupt  conditions  in  New  Mexico  in  every  respect  and  to 
report  same  accordingly."13  These  investigators  were  hired  for 
and  were  paid  by  Bronson  Cutting. 

At  first  the  investigating  reports  only  verified  certain  im- 
pressions of  political  relationships  and  loyalties  and  repeated 
opinions  about  the  honesty  and  personal  qualities  of  various 

13.    See  folders  of  detective  reports,  beginning  January  25,  1913. 
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individuals  in  New  Mexican  political  life.  Cutting,  however, 
was  not  interested  in  rumors  and  his  purposes  could  be  served 
only  by  accurate  information  so  reliably  witnessed  or  docu- 
mented that  he  could  print  it.  From  a  thorough  investigation 
Cutting  hoped  to  (1)  separate  unsubstantiated  rumors  from 
facts  which  he  could  prove  and  therefore  publish,  (2)  get  spe- 
cific information  on  bribery  used  to  influence  the  election  of 
Republicans  to  state  and  local  office,  (3)  get  information  on 
bribery,  intimidation,  or  both,  in  the  state  legislature  in  the 
election  of  Albert  Fall  to  the  United  States  Senate,  (4)  learn 
how  extensive  Republican  "gang  activities"  were,  (5)  secure 
an  appraisal  of  how  Bronson  Cutting  was  regarded  privately 
by  prominent  Republicans  in  political  life,  and  (6)  learn 
which,  if  any,  Progressives  were  in  reality  "spies"  for  the 
Republicans.  This  was  an  ambitious  program.  The  obviously 
well-laid  plans  and  the  completeness  of  the  list  of  persons  who 
were  to  be  investigated,  or  connected  with  those  under  inves- 
tigation, indicate  that  Cutting  was  indeed  earnest  in  his  desire 
to  uncover  evidence  of  corruption.  From  1913,  when  private 
detectives  were  hired,  many  of  the  revelations  printed  in  the 
Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  came  from  Cutting's  own  investigat- 
ing. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  information  he  acquired  in 
this  manner  greatly  broadened  his  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  state  politics. 

Cutting  was  particularly  interested  in  gathering  informa- 
tion on  bribery  and  coercion  in  elections.  His  detectives'  first 
concern  was  the  allocation  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  votes 
for  local  offices.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to  collect  such  evidence, 
but  because  the  practice  was  so  widespread  and  open,  and 
usually  involved  small  sums  for  liquor  or  other  temporary 
requirements,  Cutting  was  persuaded  that  he  could  arouse  no 
strong  public  reaction  against  it. 

He  then  turned  to  the  search  for  evidence  of  flagrant  cor- 
ruption on  the  part  of  Republicans  in  office.  The  state  was 
not  far  removed  from  the  rough  and  ready  politics  of  the  fron- 
tier and  this  was  something  Cutting  did  not  completely  under- 
stand. He  was  certain  that  the  achievement  of  statehood  had 
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offered  additional  opportunities  for  patronage  and  gain  which 
had  encouraged  bribery.  The  probability  of  such  criminal  ac- 
tivity seemed  particularly  strong  in  the  election  of  United 
States  Senators,  who  were  chosen  by  the  state  legislature. 

Many  New  Mexicans  had  been  puzzled  by  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  state  legislators  who  had  pledged  themselves  to 
W.  H.  Andrews  for  Senator  had  cast  their  votes  for  Albert 
Fall  on  the  first  ballot.  This  particular  question  was  one  on 
which  Cutting  set  his  men  to  work  immediately.  His  investi- 
gators sought  evidence  which  would  prove  the  truth  of  a 
rumor  that  four  Spanish-American  legislators  (Jose  Lucero, 
Luis  Montoya,  Julian  Trujillo,  and  Manuel  Cordova),  who 
were  at  the  moment  accused  of  soliciting  bribes,  had  been 
intimidated. 

A  Mexican  who  was  hired  to  approach  these  men  secured 
the  story  that  the  four  had  planned  to  vote  for  Andrews  and 
had  been  approached  by  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  State 
Central  Committee  who  wanted  them  to  vote  for  Fall.  They 
were  told  that  the  Party  had  discrediting  information  about 
them  which  would  be  revealed  if  they  did  not  do  as  they  were 
requested.  They  related  that  on  March  18,  1912,  they  were 
informed  that  a  caucus  was  to  be  held  in  the  Palace  Hotel 
room  of  Elfego  Baca,  a  prominent  member  of  the  legislature, 
but,  according  to  their  later  report,  when  they  arrived  they 
realized  that  no  caucus  was  scheduled.  They  were  asked  for 
whom  they  intended  to  vote  and  stated  that  they  were  offered 
cash  if  they  would  change  their  votes  to  Albert  Fall  and  use 
their  influence  among  other  Spanish-Americans.  The  four  leg- 
islators claimed  that  they  made  no  promises,  but  while  the 
money  was  in  evidence,  A.  A.  Sena,  of  the  State  Police,  entered 
and  arrested  them  on  Baca's  testimony  that  they  had  come  to 
his  room  to  ask  for  $5,000  in  return  for  casting  their  votes  for 
Fall. 

Possession  of  this  account  was  important  for  Cutting,  but 
he  could  not  print  it  until  the  four  Spanish-American  legisla- 
tors were  willing  to  tell  the  story  openly.  Fear  prevented  this 
for  many  months,  but  when  they  were  finally  indicted,  Jose 
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Lucero  and  Manuel  Cordova  agreed  on  September  24,  1913, 
to  sign  affidavits  for  Bronson  Cutting  and  Speaker  of  the 
House,  Roman  Baca.  They  swore  that,  after  the  episode  in 
the  Palace  Hotel,  they  had  been  approached  by  the  District 
Attorney,  who  promised  that  if  they  voted  for  Fall  in  the  sena- 
torial election  of  January  28,  1913,  there  would  be  no  prosecu- 
tion brought  against  them  for  bribery.14 

The  case  against  Jose  Lucero,  the  first  to  be  called  to  trial, 
opened  September  19,  1913.  The  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  re- 
corded the  court  proceedings,  but  there  was  no  editorial  com- 
ment to  reveal  any  special  interest  in  the  matter.  The  testi- 
mony of  A.  A.  Sena  and  of  Vinceslao  Jaramillo,  who  had  been 
with  him  in  the  room  adjoining  that  of  Elfego  Baca,  convicted 
Lucero. 

Steps  were  then  taken  by  Cutting  to  publicize  the  affair  to 
a  wider  audience.  An  outline  of  the  story,  beginning  with  the 
alleged  false  invitation  to  a  caucus,  the  trial,  the  affidavits,  and 
a  detailed  account  of  the  interlocking  rivalries  within  the 
Republican  Party  of  the  state,  were  sent  to  Mark  Sullivan  of 
Collier's  Weekly  on  November  16,  19 13.15  It  is  interesting  that 
the  arrangements  for  providing  this  information  to  a  national 
weekly  were  not  made  by  the  Progressives  of  New  Mexico  but 
through  a  conference  in  New  York  involving  C.  J.  Smith  (of 
the  Denver  office  of  the  Burns  Detective  Agency),  W.  J.  Burns 
(chief  of  the  agency),  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cabot  Ward  (sister 
and  brother-in-law  of  Bronson  Cutting).  In  spite  of  their  ef- 
forts to  call  attention  to  the  situation  in  New  Mexico,  no 
article  or  editorial  on  the  subject  appeared  in  Collier's  at  that 
time. 

Coercion  could  be  an  effective  method  of  persuading  some 
men  to  change  their  votes,  but  there  were  many  in  the  legisla- 
ture who  were  invulnerable  to  this  type  of  urging  so  a  different 
technique  was  necessary  in  approaching  them.  It  was  necessary 
to  appeal  to  them  on  a  different  level  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  give  some  Spanish-American  legislators  an  inaccurate  ac- 

14.  Copies  of  the  affidavits  are  in  the  Cutting  papers. 

15.  Letter,  D.  J.  Smith  to  Mark  Sullivan,  November  16,  1913  (carbon  copy). 
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count  of  their  constituents'  wishes.  Lillian  W.  Dent,  assistant 
manager  of  the  Western  Union  Office  at  Santa  Fe,  reported  to 
her  supervisor  that  Major  W.  H.  H.  Llewellyn,  a  member  of 
the  legislature,  had  told  her  that  he  was  an  attorney  for  West- 
ern Union  and  had  been  filing  messages  regularly.  Around 
noon  of  January  23,  1913  (five  days  before  the  senatorial  elec- 
tion) she  stepped  out  of  the  office  and  on  her  return  met  Major 
Llewellyn  who  said  he  had  been  in  to  write  a  message.  He 
showed  her  a  blank  used  for  sending  a  night  letter.  For  some 
reason  Lillian  Dent  questioned  the  boys  who  worked  in  the 
office  about  Llewellyn's  actions  and  was  told  that  he  had  used 
a  receiving  blank  upon  which  a  message  had  been  put,  but  that 
the  copy  had  been  torn  up  and  thrown  away.  Piecing  the  copy 
from  the  wastebasket,  she  discovered  the  message  addressed  to 
Major  Llewellyn,  "We  request  you  to  vote  and  work  for  the 
election  of  Fall."  This  was  signed  with  twenty-seven  Spanish- 
American  names.  She  reported  the  incident  to  Captain  Fred 
Fornoff,  of  the  State  Police,  and  solicited  his  aid  to  call  in  the 
telegram  before  it  could  be  read  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.16 Had  the  false  message  received  wide  circulation,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  some  Spanish-American  legislators  would 
have  been  influenced  to  vote  for  Fall,  believing  this  was  the 
desire  of  their  constituents. 

This  scheme  had  been  thwarted,  but  it  aroused  the  interest 
of  many  people.  It  corroborated  Cutting's  beliefs  that  unfair 
practices  were  being  used  in  the  election,  but  he  wanted  evi- 
dence which  he  could  use.  Governor  McDonald  was  upset  be- 
cause he  had  previously  heard  rumors  that  counterfeit  mes- 
sages were  used  to  influence  votes.  Speaker  of  the  House 
Roman  Baca  realized  that  such  activity  on  the  part  of  a  legis- 
lator was  bound  to  make  an  unfavorable  impression,  so  in 
reporting  to  the  House  he  asked  for  a  resolution,  which  was 
passed,  calling  for  an  investigation.  Speaker  of  the  House  Baca 
wrote  to  the  President  of  Western  Union  for  clarification  of 
what  had  happened  and  received  a  copy  of  Lillian  Dent's  let- 

16.  This  account  is  recorded  in  a  photostat  of  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Lillian  W.  Dent  to  E.  E.  McClintock,  undated. 
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ter,  a  copy  of  Major  Llewellyn's  "wire,"  and  the  additional  in- 
formation that  Western  Union  could  verify  that  no  such 
message  addressed  to  W.  H.  H.  Llewellyn  had  even  been  sent 
from  Las  Cruces  to  Santa  Fe.17  Copies  of  Speaker  Baca's  cor- 
respondence with  Theodore  Vail  of  Western  Union  were 
made  available  to  Cutting.  With  this  information  and  the  affi- 
davits from  Lucero  and  Cordova,  he  had  no  doubts  that  his 
stand  against  the  regular  Republicans  was  correct. 

The  detective  agency  not  only  provided  evidence  of  cor- 
ruption but  it  collected  much  information  which  gave  Cutting 
a  unique  picture  of  the  operations  within  the  Republican 
Party.  A  dictaphone  installed  in  Holm  Bursum's  room  per- 
mitted Cutting  to  learn  about  many  Republican  plans  and  to 
test  the  adage  that  the  eavesdropper  never  hears  well  of  him- 
self. One  agent  infiltrated  the  Republican  ranks  by  introduc- 
ing himself  as  Dr.  L.  R.  Lyon  of  Denver,  a  good  GOP  man, 
and  offered  his  services  to  the  Party  as  a  speaker.  He  spent 
a  day  helping  to  mail  "begging"  letters  aimed  at  swelling  the 
Party  funds  and  then  attended  a  dinner  at  which  several  long 
speeches  were  made  and  one  state  senator  "...  laid  great 
stress  on  the  honest  dollar  policy  of  the  GOP  also  instructed 
all  speakers  to  show  the  people  how  dishonest  and  what  graft- 
ers the  Democrats  are  and  always  have  been."18  Through  such 
means  Cutting  learned  that  the  Republicans  hoped  to  circu- 
late rumors  that  the  Democrats  had  promised  church  people 
to  make  New  Mexico  a  dry  state,  that  the  Democrats  wanted 
to  pass  a  garnishment  law  unfavorable  to  workers,  that  the 
Republicans  would  attract  beet  sugar  manufacturers  to  the 
state  to  help  the  farmer  and  the  laboring  man,  etc. 

The  regular  Republicans  were  anxious  to  put  an  end  to 
the  unflattering  reports  in  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  and  a 
libel  suit  appeared  to  be  the  most  direct  way  of  doing  this. 
Cutting  had  to  be  vigilant  to  ensure  that  none  of  his  em- 
ployees was  bribed  or  tricked.  He  reported  to  his  mother  that 

17.  Letter,  Theodore  N.  Vail  to  Roman  Baca,  February  14,  1913  (photo- 
static copy). 

18.  Investigator's  report,  October  17,  1914. 
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he  believed  that  on  at  least  one  occasion  the  editor  of  his 
Spanish-language  paper  inserted  libelous  material  in  the  copy 
after  he  had  been  supplied  with  liquor  by  the  opposition.  The 
copy  was  caught  before  it  went  to  press.19  It  was  believed  that 
Holm  Bursum,  who  was  harassed  by  several  liberal  newspa- 
pers, was  the  Republican  politician  most  interested  in  pressing 
a  libel  suit.  Cutting  stated  editorially  on  several  occasions  that 
no  paper  in  the  state  should  fear  to  print  accurate  records  of 
candidates  for  office,  and  in  1916  decided  that  he  would  no 
longer  avoid  a  libel  suit.  He  even  hoped  to  force  a  pre-election 
battle  with  Bursum  who  was  running  as  the  Republican  nomi- 
nee for  governor  again.  As  a  consequence,  in  an  article  on  the 
political  situation  in  Socorro  County,  Cutting  in  August, 
1916,  stated  that  it  was  in  this  county  that  Henry  Dreyfus,  a 
follower  of  Holm  Bursum,  had  torn  down  an  American  flag 
in  territorial  days,  trampled  it  underfoot,  and  avoided  even  a 
reprimand.  The  libel  suit  which  resulted,  nominally  brought 
by  Dreyfus,  asked  $50,000  in  damages. 

The  libel  suit  against  Bronson  Cutting  was  disallowed,  but 
Dreyfus  was  permitted  to  sue  the  New  Mexican  Publishing 
Company  for  the  same  amount  in  spite  of  claims  that  Cutting 
so  dominated  the  board  of  the  company  that  he  was,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  liable  for  the  paper's  policies.  When  the 
case  was  tried,  a  judgment  of  $35,000  was  rendered  against 
the  New  Mexican  Publishing  Company,  but  Judge  Merrit 
Mechem  reduced  it  to  $10,000. 

The  matter  did  not  end  there,  however,  for  Cutting  ap- 
pealed the  decision,  and  within  two  weeks  the  Santa  Fe  New 
Mexican  was  printing  attacks  on  Judge  Mechem  who  then 
cited  the  New  Mexican  Publishing  Company,  editor  E.  Dana 
Johnson,  attorney  Francis  Wilson,  and  Bronson  Cutting  for 
contempt  of  court.  The  case  against  Wilson  was  dropped,  but 
the  others  were  brought  to  trial. 

This  was  the  kind  of  battle  which  Cutting  apparently  en- 
joyed, for  it  did  not  deal  exclusively  with  individuals  but  al- 

19.  Letter,  Bronson  M.  Cutting  to  Mrs.  Olivia  Murray  Cutting,  April  14, 
1916. 
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lowed  him  to  discuss  in  sweeping  terms  the  issue  of  whether  a 
newspaper  had  the  power  to  make  criticisms  of  a  court.  As 
Cutting  put  it,  "To  me  the  sanctity  of  a  free  press  seems  infi- 
nitely higher  than  the  sanctity  of  any  court.  .  .  ."20  In  this 
fight  Cutting  had  the  support  and  interest  of  many  other  New 
Mexican  newspapers,  and  a  proposal  was  made  by  the  Albu- 
querque Journal  that  it  use  its  influence  to  have  another  judge 
and  prosecutor  named. 

The  case  became  a  real  political  issue.  Former  Governor 
Hagerman  pointed  out  that  the  state  seemed  divided  between 
those  who  believed  Bursum  was  trying  to  use  the  courts  to 
intimidate  newspapers  and  prevent  the  printing  of  public  rec- 
ords of  candidates  for  office  and  those  who  believed  Cutting 
was  trying  to  use  his  newpaper  to  intimidate  the  courts  and 
prevent  a  proper  exercise  of  their  functions  in  libel  suits.21 

During  this  time  New  Mexico,  like  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
was  preparing  for  the  presidential  election  of  1916.  Bronson 
Cutting  believed  that  the  defeat  of  the  Progressives  in  1912 
had  been  the  result  of  their  failure  to  guarantee  some  patron- 
age within  the  state.  From  1912  to  1916  the  Santa  Fe  New 
Mexican  opposed  joining  forces  with  the  Democrats  again,  as 
had  been  done  in  the  1912  election.  It  stated  that  progressive 
principles  were  to  be  sought  by  a  progressive  party  unencum- 
bered by  relations  or  commitments  with  the  older  parties. 
Cutting  hoped  that  if  in  succeeding  local  elections  some  Pro- 
gressive officers  could  be  elected,  the  party  could  attract  more 
votes  in  1916  because  of  the  opportunity  for  patronage,  and 
that  confidence  would  be  inspired  by  a  well-established  local 
party  dedicated  to  securing  good  government. 

All  these  plans  had  as  a  basic  premise  the  assumption  that 
Theodore  Roosevelt  would  again  run  for  the  Presidency,  an 
assumption  that  was  not  without  foundation  and  encourage- 
ment from  Roosevelt,  who  hoped  to  be  the  Republican  candi- 
date and  to  attract  both  Progressive  and  Republican  votes. 
Although  Cutting  was  not  anxious  to  work  with  the  Republi- 

20.  Letter,  Bronson  M.  Cutting  to  Neill  B.  Field,  July  10,  1917. 

8i.  Letter,  Herbert  J.  Hagerman  to  Bronson  M.  Cutting,  June  7,  1917. 
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cans  in  New  Mexico,  he  worked  toward  a  Roosevelt  nomina- 
tion and  became  involved  in  many  details  of  political  life  all 
through  the  spring  of  1916.  His  correspondence  with  Spanish- 
Americans  increased  greatly  and  it  is  obvious  that  he  spent 
much  time  and  effort  keeping  in  touch  with  them  on  the  local 
level.  County  workers  provided  lists  of  progressive  or  inde- 
pendent voters  and  suggestions  were  made  to  ensure  distribu- 
tion of  Spanish-language  ballots  wherever  necessary. 

On  April  18,  1916,  the  New  Mexico  State  Progressive  Con- 
vention met  in  Santa  Fe  and  elected  its  delegates  to  the  Na- 
tional Progressive  Convention  to  be  held  in  Chicago  on  June 
7,  at  the  same  time  as  the  Republican  Convention.  Bronson 
Cutting  was  chosen  to  head  the  delegation.  He  probably 
realized  by  this  time  that  Roosevelt  could  not  be  nominated 
by  the  Republicans,  but  in  spite  of  this  he  presented  an  atti- 
tude of  confidence  and  kept  his  own  delegation  of  Progressives 
in  the  Roosevelt  camp. 

The  Republicans  did  not  seriously  consider  nominating 
Theodore  Roosevelt  although  his  name  was  presented  by  Al- 
bert Fall  of  New  Mexico.  When  Charles  Evans  Hughes  secured 
the  nomination  on  the  third  ballot,  the  Progressives  immedi- 
ately nominated  Roosevelt  who  declined  and  gave  his  support 
to  Hughes.  Cutting  was  disappointed  in  Roosevelt's  action, 
but  recognized  the  political  expediency  which  prompted  it. 
Faced  with  the  choice  of  supporting  Hughes  or  Wilson,  he 
chose  Hughes,  with  reservations.22 

Although  the  Progressive  Party  was  failing  on  the  national 
scene,  it  was  still  influential  and  effective  in  local  matters.  In 
New  Mexico  the  major  parties  felt,  as  in  1912,  that  the  Pro- 
gressives held  the  balance  of  power.  Cutting  had  made  it  obvi- 
ous, through  his  newspaper,  that  he  was  repelled  by  the  old 
guard  Republicans.  Nevertheless,  in  June,  1916,  immediately 
after  the  Republican  and  Progressive  conventions,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee  wrote  to 
Cutting  expressing  the  hope  that  while  Progressivism  in  New 

22.  Letter,  Bronson  M.  Cutting  to  Mrs.  Olivia  Murray  Cutting,  June  15, 
1916. 
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Mexico  had  its  beginnings  in  state  issues,  it  would  be  inclined 
to  follow  the  example  set  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  refusing 
the  presidential  nomination  and  in  supporting  the  Republi- 
cans. He  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  trying  to  forget  past 
differences  and  of  future  cooperation  between  the  parties.23 

Although  Cutting  personally  objected  to  returning  to  the 
Republican  Party,  many  of  his  Progressive  colleagues  believed 
this  was  the  step  which  had  to  be  taken.  Among  those  closer  in 
agreement  with  Cutting  there  was  some  feeling  that  the  Pro- 
gressive State  Convention  should  be  called  shortly  after  the 
Republican  Convention,  to  give  the  Progressives  an  idea  of 
the  type  of  candidates  the  Republicans  wanted.  This  knowl- 
edge would  enable  the  Progressives  to  enter  their  own  candi- 
dates if  the  Republicans  nominated  a  slate  of  Bursum  men. 

The  conventions  of  all  three  state  parties  were  scheduled 
to  meet  in  Santa  Fe.  The  Republicans  were  to  convene  August 
23,  the  Democrats  on  August  30,  and  the  Progressives  decided 
to  meet  on  August  31,  giving  an  advantage  of  extra  time  and 
of  knowing  the  positions  and  nominations  of  the  others  before 
making  any  commitments. 

The  local  Progressives  were  not  the  only  ones  who,  through 
July  and  August,  pressed  Cutting  to  join  the  Republicans. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  was  working  for  the  Republican 
cause  nationally,  wrote  that  he  had  been  happy  to  hear  that 
Cutting  and  Albert  Fall  had  returned  to  New  Mexico  together 
from  the  Chicago  conventions  in  June.  Fall,  he  added, 

.  .  .  wishes  me  to  say  that  Bursum  was  practically  entirely  re- 
sponsible for  the  sending  of  the  two  Roosevelt  delegates  from 
New  Mexico  to  the  Republican  Convention  .  .  .  He  speaks  in 
the  highest  terms  of  Bursum,  and  says  that  if  he  is  defeated  for 
the  nomination  and  election  as  Governor,  such  defeat  will  result 
in  the  loss  of  New  Mexico  entirely  for  the  Republican  Party,  and 
the  loss  of  one  senator;  and  probably  will  place  New  Mexico  in 
the  Democratic  column  for  years  to  come. 

I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  conditions  to  make  any 
request  of  you  in  this  matter.  If  you  can  conscientiously  and  with 
propriety  act  with  Senator  Fall  I  know  you  will  do  so  anyhow.24 

23.  Letter,  Ralph  Ely  to  Bronson  M.  Cutting,  June  26,  1916. 

24.  Letter,  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  Bronson  M.  Cutting,  August  8,  1916. 
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Cutting  was  swayed  by  some  of  this,  but  not  to  the  extent 
of  wishing  to  support  Fall's  candidates.  To  show  some  willing- 
ness to  consider  cooperation  with  Republicans,  he  carried 
editorial  and  front-page  appeals  urging  the  Republicans  to 
reject  Frank  Hubbell,  who  was  campaigning  for  the  nomina- 
tion for  the  Senate,  and  Bursum,  who  was  again  seeking  the 
gubernatorial  nomination,  and  to  nominate  men  whom  the 
Progressives  and  independent  voters  would  support.  Hubbell 
was  a  native  New  Mexican  who  was  prominent  as  a  banker 
and  as  one  of  the  wealthiest  sheepmen  in  the  state.  In  addition 
to  his  activities  in  banking,  ranching,  and  politics,  he  was 
president  of  an  Albuquerque  company  which  published  the 
Spanish  weekly  paper,  La  Bandera  Americana,  and  was,  there- 
fore, a  business  and  political  rival  of  Bronson  Cutting. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  was  the  first  to  meet. 
Holm  Bursum  was  nominated  for  the  governorship,  and 
Thomas  B.  Catron,  who  had  been  elected  United  States  Sena- 
tor with  Albert  Fall  in  1912,  was  defeated  in  his  attempt  to  be 
renominated  and  was  replaced  on  the  ticket  by  Frank  Hub- 
bell. The  Republican  state  ticket  was  made  up  of  the  men  on 
whom  Cutting  had  been  waging  war  since  1911,  so  there  was 
no  likelihood  of  his  supporting  the  Republicans  locally.  On 
the  day  after  the  nominations  Cutting  declared  that  the  con- 
vention results  showed  that  the  "same  old  gang  is  running  the 
party"  and  that  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  would  consider  it 
a  pleasure  to  defeat  Senator  Fall's  candidates.25 

The  Democrats  on  August  30  entered  a  slate  headed  by 
Ezequiel  Cabeza  de  Baca  for  governor  and  A.  A.  Jones  for 
United  States  Senator.  The  Progressives  welcomed  to  their 
convention  Ralph  C.  Ely,  who  a  week  before,  as  chairman  of 
the  Republican  State  Central  Committee,  had  called  the  Re- 
publican meeting  to  order,  had  introduced  Senator  Fall,  and 
then  left  the  convention  hall.  Ely  was  chosen  temporary  chair- 
man of  the  Progressives  and  spoke  to  a  joint  meeting  of  Pro- 
gressives and  Democrats.  In  the  Progressive  Convention  it  was 
resolved  that  the  Progressives  and  independent  voters  be  urged 

25.  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  August  24,  1916. 
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to  support  the  Democratic  candidates  for  the  Senate,  the 
House,  and  all  state  offices.  In  voting  for  presidential  electors 
each  of  these  voters  was  to  be  left  free  to  make  his  own  deci- 
sion. Cutting  supported  Hughes  on  the  national  level,  but  in 
state  politics  he  continued  to  oppose  the  election  of  Holm 
Bursum,  Frank  Hubbell,  and  other  Republican  candidates. 
His  support  of  the  Democratic  state  ticket  and  his  attacks  on 
the  Republican  candidates  inevitably  led  him  into  open  con- 
flict with  Republicans  on  the  national  as  well  as  the  local  scene 
and  resulted  in  some  political  inconsistencies  which  seemed 
inconsequential  to  Cutting  when  viewed  from  his  premise 
that  it  was  possible  and  desirable  to  support  men  of  any  party 
to  maintain  a  consistent  demand  for  honest  government. 

In  1916  New  Mexico  was  considered  a  doubtful  state  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  sent  there  to  campaign  for  Hughes. 
The  Republicans  naturally  expected  the  aid  of  his  endorse- 
ment in  return  for  their  support  of  his  candidate  for  President. 
The  commendation  of  the  popular  ex-President  would  be  of 
great  aid  in  the  state  campaign.  Roosevelt  invited  Bronson 
Cutting,  as  a  personal  acquaintance  and  as  a  strong  supporter 
in  earlier  days,  to  accompany  him  across  the  state  although 
Cutting  had  already  announced  his  position.26  Cutting  urged 
Roosevelt  to  avoid  taking  any  positive  stand  on  state  issues  in 
spite  of  the  requests  of  the  local  office-seekers.  This  was,  of 
course,  an  impractical  request  from  a  political  point  of  view, 
and  Roosevelt  later  said  that  he  acquiesced  against  his  own 
better  judgment.27 

The  Democrats  seized  on  Roosevelt's  silence  on  state  mat- 
ters as  a  lack  of  endorsement  of  the  Republican  candidates 
while  Cutting  interpreted  it  as  assurance  that  he  had  con- 
vinced Roosevelt  that  the  Progressive  opposition  to  Hubbell 
and  Bursum  was  logical  and  right.  This  was  very  unsatisfactory 
to  the  Republicans,  and  Roosevelt  was  further  pressed  for  a 
statement.  In  reply,  he  wired  to  the  chairman  of  the  Republi- 

26.  Telegram,  R.  H.  Port  to  Bronson  M.  Cutting,  October  17,  1916. 

27.  Telegram,  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  Bronson  M.  Cutting,  November  4, 
1916. 
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can  State  Committee  that  no  man  who  valued  the  honor  and 
safety  of  the  United  States  could  fail  to  vote  the  straight  Re- 
publican ticket.  This  telegram  angered  Cutting,  perhaps 
partly  because  he  believed  it  cast  reflections  on  him  and  his 
policies,  partly  because  it  threatened  to  defeat  his  efforts  by 
pitting  the  weight  of  Roosevelt's  influence  against  his  own, 
and  partly  because  he  believed  it  indicated  that  Roosevelt  was 
willing  to  sanction  or  overlook  local  corruption  in  order  to 
elect  Republicans  to  national  offices.  In  fact,  upon  seeing 
Roosevelt's  message,  Cutting  wired  him,  stressing  this  last 
point: 

...  it  seems  only  common  justice  to  the  Progressives  and  to 
the  decent  conservatives  and  Republicans  of  this  state  for  you  to 
make  a  statement  allowing  some  national  foundation  for  the 
convictions  of  men  who  wish  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  this  nation 
and  yet  feel  reluctant  to  turn  over  the  affairs  of  New  Mexico  to 
men  with  corrupt  and  criminal  records.28 

As  could  have  been  expected,  Theodore  Roosevelt  did  not 
meekly  accept  this  criticism  of  his  action  and  analysis  of  his 
intentions.  Within  a  short  time  he  sent  a  lengthy  telegram  in 
return,  emphasizing  the  impracticality  of  his  remaining  silent 
on  state  matters  in  an  election  year  while  he  was  actively  cam- 
paigning. He  criticized  Cutting  for  permitting  his  colleagues 
to  take  advantage  of  his  silence.  By  stating  that  it  was  often 
necessary  and  proper  to  overlook  some  malfeasance  on  the 
local  scene  in  order  to  win  the  greater  (national)  election,  it 
gave  credence  to  Cutting's  assumption  that  Roosevelt  was  be- 
ginning to  believe  that  the  end  sometimes  justified  what  to 
Cutting  was  a  dubious  means.29  Cutting's  reply  cut  off  further 
political  cooperation: 

Am  sorry  you  have  been  totally  misinformed  on  my  position 
and  local  conditions.  Will  write  you  fully  after  election.  In  mean- 
time please  no  longer  allow  any  personal  consideration  for  me 

28.  Telegram,  Bronson  M.  Cutting  to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  October  31, 
1916  (copy). 

29.  Telegram,  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  Bronson  M.  Cutting,  November  4, 
1916. 
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to  interfere  with  what  you  believe  your  duty  towards  Bursum, 
Hubbell,  or  other  state  candidates.30 

Although  after  the  election  Cutting  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
Roosevelt  restating  his  position  against  the  state  Republicans, 
setting  forth  his  own  political  philosophy,  explaining  his 
hopes  for  New  Mexico,  and  reaffirming  his  admiration  for 
Roosevelt's  accomplishments,  a  complete  reconciliation  was 
not  effected.31 

The  election  of  1916  in  New  Mexico  resulted  in  a  Demo- 
cratic victory,  Ezequiel  de  Baca  defeated  Holm  Bursum  for 
the  governorship  and  A.  A.  Jones  defeated  Frank  Hubbell 
for  the  United  States  Senate  seat,  while  nationally  the  Repub- 
licans lost  the  presidential  race.  The  office  of  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  state  was  won  by  the  Republican  and  former 
Progressive,  Washington  E.  Lindsey.  Because  Governor  de 
Baca  died  while  holding  office  on  February  17,  1917,  Lindsey 
served  almost  a  full  term  as  governor.  The  Progressives  be- 
lieved that  the  defeat  of  the  Republican  candidates  was  accom- 
plished because  of  their  work  and  the  power  of  Bronson  Cut- 
ting and  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican. 

Although  Cutting's  efforts  in  the  election  of  1916  were  re- 
warded, the  contempt  suit  against  the  New  Mexican  Printing 
Company  was  still  pending  when  he  received  a  commission  in 
the  United  States  Army  in  August,  1917.  There  are  indications 
that  at  this  time  Judge  Mechem  was  willing,  given  certain  cir- 
cumstances, to  drop  the  case  against  the  New  Mexican  Print- 
ing Company.32  Cutting  decided  that  although  he  was  not  on 
the  scene  he  wanted  the  case  to  be  tried  and  declared  it  to  be 
a  test  of  the  rights  of  publishers.  He  made  some  provisions  for 
waging  an  effective  battle  by  hiring,  on  his  sister's  recom- 
mendation, Frederick  D.  Mason  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  a  law- 
yer who,  in  addition  to  having  legal  ability,  knew  the  value  of 
good  publicity. 

30.  Telegram,  Bronson  M.  Cutting  to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  undated  (copy). 

31.  Letter,  Bronson  M.  Cutting  to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  November  17, 
1916  (copy). 

32.  Letter,  Francis  Wilson  to  Bronson  M.  Cutting,  August  24,  1917. 
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To  focus  attention  on  the  case  outside  the  state,  Justine 
Ward  spoke  to  Collier  (of  Collier's  Weekly)  and  passed  on  to 
Bronson  Cutting  his  suggestion  that  information  on  the  case 
be  sent  to  Mark  Sullivan  of  that  publication.33  An  editorial 
on  freedom  of  the  press  appeared,  with  special  reference  to  the 
New  Mexican  case.34  Soon  after  this,  the  business  manager  of 
the  United  Press  asked  Cutting  to  notify  him  when  the  trial 
would  open  because  he  wanted  to  send  out  an  advance  release 
which  was  already  prepared.35  The  resultant  national  pub- 
licity pictured  Cutting  as  a  crusader  against  those  who  would 
shackle  the  press  by  denying  it  the  right  to  criticize  judges  or 
office-holders. 

In  December  when  the  "Freedom  of  the  Press  Case"  was 
tried  and  the  New  Mexican  was  absolved  of  the  contempt-of- 
court  charge,  setting  a  precedent  which  has  protected  other 
papers  in  the  State,  the  New  Mexican  Publishing  Company 
was  reincorporated  in  Delaware  to  avoid  further  libel  suits  in 
New  Mexico.  Justine  Ward  was  given  power  of  attorney  for 
Bronson  Cutting  in  April,  1918,  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  Santa  Fe  looking  after  his  financial,  legal,  and  business  in- 
terests while  he  served  as  a  military  attache  in  London.  She 
did  not  forget  that  Dreyfus'  libel  suit  was  still  to  be  reheard. 
She  was  particularly  alert  to  the  value  of  publicity,  which  be- 
cause of  her  personal  initiative  and  numerous  connections  she 
was  able  to  arrange.  At  one  point  she  reported  to  her  brother 
that  wires  on  the  case  had  been  sent  to  the  Times,  the  Herald- 
Tribune,  and  the  Post  in  New  York;  to  the  Chicago  Examiner; 
to  papers  in  Washington  and  El  Paso;  and  to  the  United  Press, 
International  News  Service,  and  the  Associated  Press.36 

When  the  libel  case  was  reheard,  the  judgment  of  $10,000 
against  the  New  Mexican  Publishing  Company  was  reversed. 
Cutting  thus  won  a  test  of  strength  against  both  Holm  Bursum 

33.  Telegram,  Justine  Ward  to  Bronson  M.  Cutting,  May  8,  1917. 

34.  "  'Justice'  in  Several  States"  (editorial),  Collier's,  The  National  Weekly, 
LVII  (July  7,  1917),  9. 

35.  Letter,  Business  Manager,  United  Press  Association  (signature  illegible) 
to  Bronson  M.  Cutting,  July  19,  1917. 

36.  Letter,  Justine  Ward  to  Bronson  M.  Cutting,  June  12,  1918. 
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and  the  old  guard  Republicans;  however,  both  Bursum  and 
Merrit  Mechem  continued  to  be  active  and  powerful  in  poli- 
tics, and  their  political  antagonism  to  Cutting  was  carried 
over  when  later  they  held  office  as  United  States  Senator  and 
Governor  respectively. 
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IV 


While  Bronson  Cutting  was  serving  as  military  attache  in 
the  American  Embassy  in  London,  he  was  so  busy  and  the  dis- 
tance from  Santa  Fe  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  personally 
direct  the  New  Mexican.  Because  Justine  Ward  was  given 
power  of  attorney,  the  lawyers  connected  with  the  reincorpora- 
tion of  the  publishing  company  and  the  libel  suit  which  had 
been  pending  at  the  time  of  Cutting's  departure  were  respon- 
sible to  her. 

During  the  campaign  of  1918,  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican 
for  the  first  time  under  Cutting's  ownership  supported  all  the 
local  candidates  of  the  Republican  Party.  These  included 
some,  like  Albert  Fall,  whom  Cutting  had  previously  opposed. 
There  were  some  on  the  paper,  including  the  editor,  E.  Dana 
Johnson,  who  disapproved  and  believed  it  should  continue  to 
support  the  Democrats.  Justine  Ward  feared  that  many  people 
were  beginning  to  regard  the  New  Mexican  as  a  Democratic 
paper  whereas  her  "idea,  on  the  contrary,  was  and  is  that  the 
New  Mexican  is  normally  Republican  but  became  Progressive 
as  a  protest  against  the  corrupt  practices  of  the  groups  then 
and  now  controlling  the  Republican  machine."37  She  fol- 
lowed her  brother's  earlier  example  of  hoping  the  Republi- 
cans would  nominate  candidates  whom  the  Progressives  could 
support.  She  was  not  content  to  wait  but,  in  May,  1918,  tried 
to  reach  Republican  National  Chairman  Will  Hays  to  urge 
him  to  use  his  influence  on  the  nominations  in  New  Mexico. 
She  had  two  reasons  for  taking  this  step:  to  nominate  Repub- 
licans who  conformed  to  Cutting's  standards  and  to  nominate 
effective  candidates  who  would  enhance  a  strong  national 
ticket. 

On  June  14,  1918,  Albert  Fall  asked  Mrs.  Ward  for  the 
support  of  the  New  Mexican. zs  The  Republicans  obviously 
wanted  the  paper's  aid  in  the  campaign,  and  she  went  back  to 

37.  Letter,  Justine  Ward  to  Bronson  M.  Cutting,  November  2,  1918. 

38.  Ibid. 
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Santa  Fe  to  meet  with  the  party  leaders  and  to  make  known 
her  wishes  in  the  selection  of  nominees.  She  opposed  the  nom- 
ination of  hopeful  gubernatorial  candidates  B.  C.  Hernandez 
(who  had  been  elected  to  Congress  in  1914),  Ed  Otero,  and 
Manuel  Otero.39  Her  choice  was  Judge  J.  W.  Reynolds,  but 
the  Republicans  demanded  a  Spanish-American,  so  they  com- 
promised on  Octaviano  Larrazolo,  who  had  once  campaigned 
for  the  territorial  governorship  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  Be- 
cause he  believed  that  the  Democratic  Party  would  not  work 
whole-heartedly  for  a  Spanish-American,  he  resigned  in  1911 
from  the  territorial  Democratic  Committee  and  stated  that  he 
believed  the  Republican  Party  offered  "proofs  of  its  willing- 
ness and  disposition  to  respect  the  rights  of  all  alike." 40 

Some  of  Cutting's  Progressive  friends  were  unhappy  with 
the  capitulation  to  the  Republicans,  but  Cutting  refused  to 
intervene.  These  friends  believed  Mrs.  Ward  was  completely 
responsible  for  the  change  in  the  policy  of  the  paper.41  To 
make  certain  her  wishes  were  carried  out,  Justine  Ward  in- 
formed the  editor,  E.  Dana  Johnson,  that  "...  for  the 
moment  my  views  are  his  [Bronson  Cutting's]  views  because  of 
my  general  authority  from  him  and  my  relations  to  the  plant 
.  .  .  obviously  we  must  consider  his  views  at  the  present  time 
and  while  his  views  of  two  years  ago  may  serve  as  a  general 
guide,  to  both  of  us,  they  cannot  control  when  new  conditions 
have  arisen."42  She  laid  down  several  rules  by  which  Johnson 
was  to  abide  if  he  wished  to  conduct  the  election  campaign  for 
the  paper.  These  included  the  requirements  that  the  paper  be 
pro-Republican,  stress  national  issues  above  local  issues,  be 
open  to  all  parties,  and  that  no  person  on  the  paper  be  con- 
nected with  Democratic  publicity. 

In  the  election  the  Republicans  won  a  sweeping  victory. 
Albert  Fall  was  re-elected  to  the  Senate  and  two  important 

39.  Ibid. 

40.  Letter,  Octaviano  Larrazolo  to  William  C.  McDonald,  August  29,  1911, 
as  printed  in  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  August  31,  1911. 

41.  Cunningham,  op.  cit.,  p.  72. 

42.  Letter,  Justine  Ward  to  E.  Dana  Johnson,  October  13,  1918  (copy  in- 
cluded in  letter,  Justine  Ward  to  Bronson  M.  Cutting,  November  2,  1918). 
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positions  were  filled  by  Spanish-Americans  when  Larrazolo 
was  elected  governor  and  B.  C.  Hernandez  was  returned  to 
Congress. 

Bronson  Cutting  approved  of  his  sister's  management  of 
the  situation  and  agreed  that  the  Progressive  elements  of  the 
state  had  to  establish  a  good  working  relationship  with  Larra- 
zolo. At  the  same  time  he  was  aware  of  the  power  of  his  own 
group,  for,  as  he  stated,  "it  might  be  pointed  out  to  Larozolo 
[sic]  that,  sooner  or  later,  he  will  have  to  make  [the]  choice 
between  the  support  of  the  decent  element  in  the  Republican 
Party  (plus  his  native  personal  following)  and  the  support  of 
the  Bursum-Hawkins  crowd.  It  must  be  clear  to  him  as  to  any- 
one else  that  it  is  hard  work  for  anyone  to  be  elected  in  New 
Mexico  who  has  the  Progressive  line  against  him."43 


43.  Letter,  Bronson  M.  Cutting  to  Justine  Ward,  December  11,  1918. 
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V 

When  Bronson  Cutting  returned  to  New  Mexico,  Larra- 
zolo  was  already  indebted  to  him  and  understood  Cutting's 
position  in  politics.  Cutting  found  himself  in  agreement  with 
many  of  Larrazolo's  ideas,  particularly  those  concerned  with 
improvements  of  teachers'  qualifications,  bi-lingual  instruc- 
tion in  public  schools,  woman  suffrage,  child-labor  laws,  and 
the  protection  of  public  lands.  Before  long,  Bronson  Cutting 
was  personally  supporting  the  governor  whose  election  the 
Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  had  advocated  in  his  absence. 

In  1919  Cutting's  career  and  interest  in  politics  changed 
radically.  In  the  pre-war  days  he  had  cast  himself  in  the  role 
of  a  crusader  for  honest  government  and  showed  his  strength 
primarily  by  shifting  the  weight  of  his  editorial  policy  to 
achieve  desired  results  from  candidates.  He  had  not  shown 
any  desire  for  office  for  himself,  but  by  his  support  of  Progres- 
sives and  Democrats,  by  behind-the-scenes  activities,  and  by 
open  opposition  to  Holm  Bursum,  Frank  Hubbell,  and  Albert 
Fall,  had  concentrated  on  keeping  Republicans  out  of  office. 
When  he  returned  from  the  war,  he  was  interested  in  a  more 
active  political  role  for  himself,  and  he  was  quick  to  recognize 
that  he  had  already  built  himself  a  following  among  the 
liberals  and  the  Spanish-Americans  of  New  Mexico;  moreover, 
the  organization  of  the  American  Legion  brought  him  into 
touch  with  veterans,  many  of  whom  were  also  Spanish- 
American. 

Bronson  Cutting  attended  the  American  Legion  organiza- 
tional meeting  in  Paris  in  March,  1919,  and  a  meeting  in  St. 
Louis  in  May  to  plan  for  local  organization  and  to  prepare  for 
the  first  national  convention  in  Minneapolis.  He  assisted  the 
leaders  by  submitting  a  list  of  "representative  New  Mexico 
men"  who  would  be  interested  in  the  Legion,  reminding  them 
that  if  the  list  were  too  long  and  had  to  be  shortened,  the  pro- 
portion of  Spanish-American  names  was  to  be  retained.44 

44.  Telegram,  Bronson  M.  Cutting  to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  April  2, 
1919  (copy). 
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At  the  suggestion  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  Cutting  re- 
quested men  from  all  over  the  state  to  serve  as  a  temporary 
central  committee  to  call  a  state  caucus.  Because  he  did  not 
want  to  appear  to  dominate  the  initial  state  organization  by 
becoming  the  state  chairman  or  showing  great  interest  in  se- 
lecting the  chairman,  he  asked  others  to  sound  out  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Charles  M.  de  Bremond  as  to  his  availability  and 
interest  in  Legion  activities.45  Colonel  de  Bremond  was  in- 
terested and  became  chairman  of  the  caucus,  and  Henry 
Dorman  (who  had  accompanied  Cutting  to  the  National  Pro- 
gressive Convention  in  1916)  became  secretary.  At  the  state 
caucus  in  April,  Governor  Larrazolo's  son  was  appointed  one 
of  the  delegates  to  the  meeting  in  St.  Louis. 

At  the  St.  Louis  meeting  a  New  Mexican  was  chosen  vice- 
chairman  of  the  caucus,  and  committee  posts  were  given  to 
twelve  New  Mexicans,  including  Cutting  and  Octaviano  Lar- 
razolo,  Jr.  Cutting's  interest  in  the  American  Legion  was 
based  in  good  measure  on  his  concept  of  it  as  a  national  patri- 
otic fraternity  of  ex-service  men,  recognizing  at  the  same  time 
the  potential  power  of  a  veterans'  group.  This  latter  is  shown 
in  his  expressed  desire  that  the  right  man  be  called  upon  to  do 
the  organizing  in  his  state.  For  this  task  Cutting  chose  Donald 
Blevins,  "an  Irish  K.  C,"  who  had  impressed  him  as  secretary 
of  the  Organization  Committee  in  St.  Louis.  He  was  so  confi- 
dent of  Blevins'  competence  that  he  was  willing  to  pay  his 
travel  expenses  for  work  in  New  Mexico.46 

Before  the  first  national  convention  was  held  in  Minne- 
apolis in  November,  Colonel  de  Bremond  was  forced  by  ill 
health  to  resign  from  Legion  activities,  and  Cutting  tempo- 
rarily became  state  chairman.  Legion  planning  and  expansion 
in  the  state  were  then  in  the  hands  of  Cutting,  Miguel  Otero, 
Jr.,  Henry  Dorman,  and  Donald  Blevins.  To  expedite  the 
work,  Cutting  paid  many  of  the  early  expenses  of  the  New 
Mexican  Legion.  This  rapidly  and  effectively  associated  Cut- 

45.  Letter,  Bronson  M.  Cutting  to  M[iguel  Otero,  Jr.],  date  unclear. 

46.  Ibid. 
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ting's  name  with  the  veterans'  group.  Prizes  of  money,  ranging 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  were  offered  in  Cutting's 
name  to  posts  doing  exceptionally  well  in  enrolling  new  mem- 
bers. The  man  whom  Cutting  had  selected,  Donald  Blevins, 
travelled  across  New  Mexico,  going  to  inaccessible  communi- 
ties where  communications  were  poor,  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  American  Legion,  and  telling  how  the  group  could 
help  veterans.  Many  of  those  who  were  disabled  lived  in  iso- 
lated areas  and  needed  medical  help  or  advice  which  Blevins 
helped  them  secure  by  directing  them  to  the  appropriate 
agency.  This  service  helped  not  only  the  native  New  Mexican 
veterans,  of  whom  there  were  approximately  17,000,  but  also 
a  considerable  number  of  disabled  veterans  who  had  gone  to 
New  Mexico  for  their  health.  By  September,  1919,  thirty-one 
posts  had  been  established  in  the  state.47 

For  many  months  after  his  return  to  New  Mexico,  Cut- 
ting's efforts  were  directed  at  American  Legion  work.  In  the 
state  he  succeeded  in  handing  over  nominal  leadership  to  Her- 
man Baca,  a  competent  and  aggressive  Spanish-American.  It 
was  soon  known  that  Blevins  was  Cutting's  representative. 
New  Mexico  was  a  sparsely  settled  state  and  in  many  cases 
Blevins  provided  the  only  means  by  which  a  disabled,  non- 
English-speaking  or  poor  veteran  could  gain  help.  From  this 
particular  activity  Cutting  secured  the  loyalty  of  rural  Spanish- 
Americans  in  future  political  battles.  The  calmness  with 
which  Cutting  could  view  Larrazolo's  administration  (1919- 
1920)  permitted  him  to  concentrate  on  laying  the  foundations 
of  Legion  policy  in  New  Mexico. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Cutting  lost  interest  in  politics.  Be- 
cause he  seemed  to  feel  that  the  Republicans  had  found  in 
Larrazolo  an  honest  and  liberal  governor,  he  hoped  they 
would  recognize  the  opportunity  this  gave  them  for  a  secure 
political  future.  The  Spanish-Americans,  many  of  whom  tra- 
ditionally belonged  to  the  Republican  Party,  were  growing 
in  political  strength  as  a  result  of  their  being  organized  in  the 

47.  Cunningham,  op.  cit.,  p.  80. 
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American  Legion.  The  Republican  State  Convention  of  1920 
did  not  agree,  however,  that  this  was  yet  a  deciding  factor,  for 
instead  of  renominating  Larrazolo  it  chose  Merrit  Mechem, 
the  judge  who  had  presided  over  Cutting  v.  Dreyfus.  Although 
Cutting  tried  to  repeat  his  tactic  of  forming  a  coalition  of  inde- 
pendents and  Democrats,  it  was  for  the  first  time  unsuccessful. 
During  the  term  of  Merrit  Mechem,  Cutting  had  neither  the 
opportunity  nor  inclination  to  exert  much  influence  in  the 
Republican  Party  and  devoted  himself  to  expressing  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  administration  and  to  working  with  the  Legion. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  Cutting  characteristic  that  he  was 
never  completely  in  accord  with  the  policies  of  the  groups  with 
which  he  identified  himself,  nor  was  he  successful  in  any  effort 
to  compromise  these  differences.  By  temperament  and  aided 
by  the  independence  made  possible  by  his  wealth,  he  often 
formed  the  nucleus  of  a  splinter  group.  In  this  his  career  in 
the  American  Legion  followed  the  pattern  set  by  his  politics. 
Always  a  liberal,  it  was  no  doubt  inevitable  that  he  would  find 
himself  in  conflict  with  the  national  organization  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  which  became  part  of  the  reactionary  movement 
of  the  twenties.  The  open  break  occurred  over  different  con- 
cepts of  Americanism.  Legion  membership,  as  the  national 
organization  saw  it,  was  open  to  white,  English-speaking  vet- 
erans. Such  a  concept  of  restricted  membership  would  have 
hit  hard  at  Cutting's  program  of  uniting  veterans,  including 
Spanish-Americans,  into  a  solid  bloc  in  his  own  state.  The  rift 
widened  over  the  specific  proposal  by  the  Legion  that  English 
be  declared  the  only  language  in  public  school  instruction,  a 
subject  upon  which  Cutting  had  already  expressed  his  views.48 
Cutting  wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the  National  Americaniza- 
tion Committee  that  the  Americanization  program  was  not 
suitable  for  New  Mexico  because  of  the  large  Spanish-speak- 
ing element  which  made  it  unwise,  impractical,  and  not  po- 

48.  See  a  letter,  Bronson  M.  Cutting  to  the  New  York  Times,  March  2,  1919 
(Section  III,  p.  2),  urging  teaching  of  Spanish  and  English  in  New  Mexican 
schools. 
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litically  feasible  to  ask  for  the  passage  of  the  proposed 
legislation.49  Alvin  M.  Owsley,  assistant  director  of  the  Ameri- 
canization Commission,  refused  to  permit  deviation  from  the 
national  program  and  wrote  that  he  could  not  understand 
how  Cutting  could  condone  the  continuance  of  Spanish  as  a 
language  of  instruction.50 

Cutting  was  faced  with  the  choice  of  supporting  a  national 
Legion  policy  which  he  regarded  as  narrow  in  viewpoint  or  of 
continuing  to  recognize  the  rights  and  desires  of  his  Spanish- 
American  friends  to  maintain  their  group  integrity.  He  chose 
the  latter  alternative  although  it  meant  a  possible  limitation 
on  his  activities.  In  taking  this  stand  against  the  rigid  Ameri- 
canization program  of  the  Legion,  Cutting  apparently  con- 
vinced the  voters  of  New  Mexico  that  he  placed  matters  of 
state  interest  above  American  Legion  policy.  He  kept  the  vet- 
erans group  in  New  Mexico  from  falling  apart  as  it  surely 
would  have  if  the  Spanish-Americans  had  been  alienated. 
Until  his  death  the  New  Mexican  Legionnaires  formed  the 
core  of  Cutting's  support.  The  veteran  vote  so  closely  sup- 
ported Cutting's  policies  that  the  national  organization  of  the 
American  Legion  later  charged  that  the  New  Mexican  Legion 
was  a  Cutting  political  machine  and  gave  this  as  the  official 
reason  for  a  threatened  revocation  of  the  State  charter.  Cut- 
ting's friends,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  that  the  Legion's 
action  against  the  New  Mexican  group  was  a  retaliatory  meas- 
ure for  Cutting's  stand  against  the  Americanization  program 
and  his  opposition  to  some  reactionary  groups  which  the 
Legion  had  chosen  not  to  criticize. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  American  Legion  in  New  Mex- 
ico was  actively  engaged  in  politics.  In  the  campaign  of  1922 
it  made  no  attempt  to  disguise  its  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
re-election  of  Democratic  Senator  A.  A.  Jones,  whom  Cutting 
and  the  Progressives  had  supported  in  1916.  It  took  no  stand 
in  the  gubernatorial  campaign,  but  Cutting  supported  the 

49.  Letter,  Bronson  M.  Cutting  to  Henry  J.  Ryan,  May  6,  1921  (copy). 

50.  Letter,  Alvin  M.  Owsley  to  Bronson  M.  Cutting,  May  10,  1921. 
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Republican  candidate,  C.  L.  Hill.  His  support  was  so  lacking 
in  fervor,  however,  that  it  was  generally  supposed  that  he 
favored  the  Democratic  candidate,  James  Hinkle,  especially 
since  he  and  the  Legion  worked  for  the  re-election  of  a  Demo- 
cratic Senator. 

In  any  event,  Hinkle  was  elected  on  a  liberal  platform  and 
a  promise  of  a  $2,000  property-tax  exemption  for  veterans. 
The  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  immediately  pledged  its  coopera- 
tion with  the  new  administration,  and  in  general  Cutting  was 
satisfied  with  the  program  and  legislation  passed  under 
Hinkle.  There  were  two  main  exceptions— Cutting  did  not 
believe  the  Soldiers'  Exemption  Act  actually  provided  much 
benefit  and  he  publicly  agreed  with  the  Spanish-American 
electorate  that  they  had  not  been  given  their  rightful  share 
of  the  patronage.  This  latter  became  the  basis  of  Cutting's 
opposition  to  the  renomination  of  James  Hinkle  in  1924. 

In  the  summer  of  1924,  Cutting  had  sufficient  strength  in 
the  Santa  Fe  County  Democratic  Convention  to  control  the 
selection  of  delegates  to  the  state  convention.  The  county  dele- 
gation was  instructed  to  vote  for  Cutting  as  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  governor  in  order  to  detract  from  the  number  of 
votes  for  Hinkle.  Hinkle  permitted  his  name  to  be  placed  in 
nomination,  but  then  withdrew  it  as  Cutting  forces  showed 
their  strength  by  claiming  control  of  277  out  of  606  votes.51 
Cutting's  withdrawal  from  the  race  immediately  followed 
Hinkle's  action,  and  the  way  was  left  clear  for  the  nomination 
of  Arthur  T.  Hannett,  who  had  unsuccessfully  sought  it  in 
1922. 

Throughout  the  campaign,  Cutting  supported  the  entire 
Democratic  State  ticket,  supplying  that  party  with  the  votes  of 
the  Spanish-Americans,  the  progressive  Republicans  who  fol- 
lowed his  political  changes,  and  the  veterans.  At  this  time  the 
New  Mexico  Legion  was  indebted  to  Cutting  for  $2,691  lent 
to  it  and  for  advances  made  to  cover  the  national  membership 
dues  lost  when  the  Capital  City  Bank  failed. 

51.  Robert  Thompson  and  Charles  B.  Judah,  Arthur  T.  Hannett,  Governor 
of  New  Mexico  (Albuquerque:  Division  of  Government  Research  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Mexico,  1950),  p.  6. 
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When  Hannett  took  office  he  appointed  Bronson  Cutting 
to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  State  Penitentiary,  and 
another  administration  began  with  evidence  of  cooperation  by 
Cutting.  But  before  the  year  was  up,  Cutting,  who  seldom  saw 
the  necessity  of  political  compromise,  quarrelled  with  Hannett 
over  patronage  policies.  Hannett  claimed  that  the  rift  began 
with  Cutting's  demand  for  a  labor  commissioner  and  a  vet- 
erans bureau  which  the  Governor  did  not  endorse  because 
they  conflicted  with  his  economy  program.  Hannett  further 
claimed  a  commissioner  and  bureau  would  have  enabled  Cut- 
ting to  control  the  labor  vote  and  to  tighten  his  grip  on  the 
veterans.52 

Cutting  refused  to  accept  Governor  Hannett's  decision  and 
the  New  Mexican  began  a  series  of  critical  editorials  on  the 
Hannett  administration.  Cutting  felt  that  his  appointment  to 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Penitentiary  did  not  de- 
mand a  loyalty  to  the  over-all  Hannett  program.  Hannett, 
to  whom  party  loyalty  was  very  important,  could  not  under- 
stand how  one  of  his  appointees  could  criticize  him,  as  Cutting 
did  through  the  New  Mexican.  Cutting's  resignation  from  the 
Penitentiary  Board  was  requested  and  was  received  after  an 
angry  exchange  of  letters. 

The  final  split  between  Hannett  and  Cutting  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  difference  of  opinion  over  the  best  way  to  achieve 
needed  reforms  in  the  voting  procedure.  An  election  code  was 
drawn  up  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Governor.  In 
spite  of  the  improvements  incorporated  in  the  new  code,  Cut- 
ting opposed  it  because  he  thought  it  eliminated  some  aspects 
of  the  voting  procedure  which  the  Spanish-Americans  wanted 
to  retain,  notably  the  elimination  of  aid  in  the  voting  booth 
to  semi-literate  persons  who  might  need  this  to  make  certain 
they  were  voting  as  they  intended.  By  taking  this  stand  he 
found  himself  in  agreement  with  the  Republicans  in  the  state 
legislature  who  also  wanted  to  prevent  passage  of  the  Hannett 
election  code.  Although  the  Governor  offered  some  compro- 

52.  Ibid.,  p.  9. 
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mises,  the  code  was  not  adopted,  and  in  1925  it  became  a 
campaign  issue. 

Cutting  seemed  unable  to  decide  to  which  of  the  regular 
parties  he  wished  to  belong.  His  refusal  to  compromise  or  to 
work  with  those  with  whom  he  disagreed  made  his  support 
expensive,  and  no  person  or  party  felt  confident  of  his  support 
over  an  extended  period.  There  were  so  many  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  who  preferred  to  do  without  Cutting  that  he  was 
not  welcome  at  the  state  convention  in  Las  Vegas.  He  tried  to 
organize  Independent  Democrats  and  felt  that  he  might  be 
able  to  support  the  Republican  nominee,  Richard  C.  Dillon. 
Dillon  recognized  that  Cutting  support  might  not  guarantee  a 
victory,  but  that  Cutting  opposition  usually  led  to  defeat.  He 
accepted  financial  aid  from  Cutting  and  the  editorial  support 
given  by  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican.  The  election  was  won  by 
a  combination  of  Dillon's  popularity,  the  regular  Republican 
organization,  Cutting's  support,  and  the  belief  implanted  by 
the  Republicans  and  Bronson  Cutting  that  Hannett's  election 
code  was  designed  to  disfranchise  the  Spanish-Americans. 

The  Dillon-Cutting  ideologies  coincided  longer  than  most 
of  those  political  alliances  to  which  Cutting  was  a  partner. 
In  December,  1927,  when  Democratic  Senator  A.  A.  Jones  died, 
Governor  Dillon  had  to  make  an  interim  appointment.  He 
chose  Bronson  Cutting  in  the  face  of  much  opposition  because 
he  believed  Cutting  had  been  a  loyal  friend,  and  he  believed 
him  to  be  well  qualified  for  the  post.53 

Bronson  Cutting  finally  held  public  office  as  a  Republican 
after  years  of  working  for  a  reform  party  and  for  reform  within 
both  major  parties.  Although  he  had  never  held  a  State  office, 
he  campaigned  successfully  for  the  Senate  in  1928,  and  there 
were  some  who  mistakenly  believed  that  strong  Republican- 
ism was  returning  to  New  Mexico  and  failed  to  realize  that 
Cutting's  following  was  personal  rather  than  political. 

From  1927  until  his  death  in  1935,  Cutting  was  a  figure 
about  whom  official  Washington  wondered  because  of  his 

53.  Charles  B.  Judah,  Governor  Richard  C.  Dillon  (Albuquerque:  Division 
of  Government  Research  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  1948),  p.  26. 
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unpredictability.  To  persons  familiar  with  his  career  in  New 
Mexico  this  was  only  a  continuation  of  a  pattern  he  had  al- 
ready set.  From  his  Republican  position  he  sometimes  opposed 
President  Hoover  and  later  supported  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Speculation  about  the  role  he  might  have  played  in  the  New 
Deal  government  is  profitless,  but  in  Washington,  as  in  New 
Mexico,  his  primariy  attributes  were  a  discontent  with  things 
as  they  were  and  a  compulsion  to  work  for  change.  His  failure 
to  achieve  truly  national  prominence  as  a  Progressive  may 
have  been  due  to  youth,  to  his  lack  of  strong  political  backing, 
to  the  decline  of  liberalism  in  the  early  years  of  his  senatorial 
career;  but  it  was  not  the  result  of  a  lack  of  conviction  or  of 
hard  work. 

The  papers  of  Bronson  Cutting  add  more  information 
about  his  activities  in  New  Mexico  than  interpretation  of  his 
attitudes.  In  their  present  state  they  support  the  claims  of  his 
friends  that  he  was  genuinely  interested  in  the  future  of  his 
adopted  state  and  especially  in  the  Spanish-Americans  and  vet- 
erans. They  also  show  that  at  no  time  did  he  underestimate  or 
disdain  the  power  that  he  secured  in  return  for  his  friendship 
and  that  he  spared  no  efforts  to  achieve  this. 

His  wealth,  his  own  assurance,  his  easy  access  to  men  who 
had  already  achieved  recognition,  the  strong  support  of  his 
family,  and  his  own  maverick  tendencies  all  combined  to  place 
him  in  a  position  of  prominence  and  independence  from 
which  he  commanded  the  respect  of  many  voters  who  were 
looking  for  political  leadership  outside  the  traditional  organi- 
zations. His  political  power  was  not  used  for  personal  gain,  but 
his  personal  following  gave  him  political  force. 
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